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DESCRIPTIVE GRAMMAR OF IOWAY-OTO 


WILLIAM WHITMAN! 
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=h 
bo 


0. Ioway is one of a group of three close 
dialects, Ioway, Oto, and Missouri, which 


1 Deceased; the author’s original manuscript, 
listed as Ms 5 in Index to the Franz Boas Collec- 
tion of Materials for American Linguistics, 
Language Monograph 22 (1945), is now in the 
Library of the American Philosophical Society 
where it may be consulted. The last manuscript 
page includes a phrase, ‘Added to the passive .. .’, 
which suggests that a statement on the distribu- 
tion of the suffix -hi had been made; we conclude 
that the manuscript available to us for publication 
is a fragment of a larger manuscript. 

For a somewhat different treatment than that 
accorded to person markers in Section 15 of this 
paper, see C. F. Voegelin, A Problem in Morpheme 
Alternants and Their Distribution, Lg. 23. No. 3 
(1947). 
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form in reality one single language consistent 
in phonological and morphological structure 
with but slight lexical divergencies. In the 
last quarter of the last century J. Owen Dor- 
sey of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
recognized the linguistic community of these 
three dialects and named that language the 
Chiwere or Tciwere, a word which we will 
transcribe in our present phonetic system as 
jiwele. This is properly the name for the 
Oto (the Ioway calling themselves BAaxojfe 
and the Missouri Nutati), but being numeri- 
cally the largest of the three groups and 
reportedly having absorbed the Missouri 
branch entirely they perhaps have a good 
claim for giving their name to the whole 
language community. The material con- 
tained in the present study is partly Ioway 
and partly Oto, but an attempt has been 
made to specify each where there are known 
differences. The author spent three months 
in the summer of 1936 at the home of Robert 
Small, an Ioway Indian, and his wife Julia 
Small, an Oto, which was one of the homes 
in the Ioway settlement near Perkins, Okla- 
homa, comprising about 75 Indians. Lin- 
guistically this settlement was as much Oto 
as Ioway, there being no Indian there all of 
whose parents were loway. However, there 
were those who claimed to speak Ioway, of 
whom Mr. Small was one, and those who 
claimed to speak Oto, of whom Mrs. Small 
was one, plus a few from other linguistic 
groups. All the traditional tales collected 
by the author were given him by Mrs. Small, 
the last survivor of the Ioway Medecine 
Lodge (cf. William Whitman—The Oto, 
CUCA v. XXVIII, p. xvi, entry J.8.), who 
died in the winter of 1937. These are Oto 
in dialect. The author’s grammatical notes, 
vocabulary lists, and colloquial texts were 
obtained from Mr. Small and are essentially 
Ioway in form. The differences between 
Ioway and Oto seem to be only in the pro- 
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nunciation or form of a few words, and these 
will be noted where known. 

The jiwele language (comprising the Io- 
way, Oto, and Missouri) is of the Siouan 
linguistic family, and those acquainted with 
other Siouan tongues will recognize ccrtain 
common features here. The present study 
is designed to be a purely descriptive gram- 
mar, and hence no comparative and very few 
historical observations will be included, 
though the material is so arranged as to 
bring out common Siouan linguistic char- 
acters. 

The following signs and abbreviations cur- 
rent in linguistic literature will appear in 
this monograph: 

+ indicates the addition or combination 
of phonetic or morphological elements. 

= indicates the equivalence of two sets 
of elements where there has been no change 
in combining the one to give the other. 

> means develops into, becomes, gives, and 
indicates a change or alteration in the direc- 
tion of the point. 

< means from, comes from, develops out of, 
and indicates an altered form analysed back 
into component elements or historical ante- 
cedents. 

~ indicates two phonological variants of 
the same morphological element which alter- 
nate under given circumstances; sign usually 
means alternating with. 

[ ] in the grammatical discussion or notes 
enclose a phonetic notation which is not 
phonematic; in the body of the texts enclose 
a word, words, or portion of a word, which 
is to be deleted as not being part of the 
original text, that is something which the 
observer noted down but which the inform- 
ant probably didn’t say, such as a repeated 
phrase or sentence. 

< > in the body of the texts enclose a 
word, words, or a part of a word, which in 
the author’s opinion is to be added as part 
of the original text, that is something that 
the informant probably gave but the ob- 
server failed to notice. 

( ) in the translations of the texts enclose 
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passages which have no correspondent in the 
text but were given to the author at the time 
of the analysing of the texts with one of his 
informants. 

* before a word indicates a hypothetically 
reconstructed historical form or ancestor of a 
present-day word; after a word indicates a 
modern form not attested but constructed 
according to existing patterns. 


1. Phoneme inventory: 
stop spirant nasal semivowel liquid 


labial : bpp m Ww 
dental: dtt 366 n l 
palatal: jéé -ss fi yy 
guttural: gkk -xx jy 
glottal : 3 h 
Nasal vowels: 

1, U, 4 
Oral vowels: 

1, U, a, €, O 


2. Phonetic and phonological description: 

There are three stop phonemes in each but 
the glottal position; viz., a lenis which begins 
voiceless and ends voiced and is unaspirated, 
a media which is voiceless throughout and 
aspirated, and a fortis which is glottalized 
but with only moderate pressure. In the 
spirant classes outside the glottal the same 
tripartite phonematic correlation exists, but 
only the dental class is complete since the 
palatal and guttural each lack the lenis 
member. 

The spirants are placed under a heading 
by themselves separate from the stops be- 
cause Ioway possesses the common Siouan 
mechanism (but no longer productive) of 
using the spirants of the respective positions 
from the. front of the mouth to the back to 
express increasing degrees of intensity in 
roots signifying breaking and the emitting of 
sounds and noises. The spirant series do not 
all correspond in point of articulation with 
the stop series opposite them in the above 
table. The dental stops are articulated with 
the tip of the tongue against the base of the 
upper teeth, but the dental spirants are inter- 
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dental though with less extrusion of the 
tongue than in the American English th- 
sounds and more like Castillian Spanish z 
and -d-. The palatal stops are a little far- 
ther forward than the English ch- sound in 
that the tip of the tongue touches the base 
of the upper teeth during the contact and 
hold of the stop. The palatal spirants are 
made with the tip of the tongue just behind 
the edge of the lower teeth and the blade of 
the tongue hunched up near the prepalate 
with the air escaping through a slight de- 
pression in the center of the blade and rub- 
bing against the alveolar ridge. This type 
of sibilant occurs in Polish, written 8, in some 
dialects of Dutch and Spanish, and else- 
where. Many of the younger Ioway speak- 
ers replace this prepalatal sibilant with 
alveolar s. By rights the y ought to be the 
lenis phoneme of the palatal spirant series. 
However, the existance of a fortis y puts it 
in a separate category. This y is found only 
in words where it exists beside variants with 
§ and ?, thus: lusAge ~ luydge ~ lu?dge 
to fail, be unable, can’t, wasi ~ wayd ~ ward 
(ine) (litile), old man. These are the only 
words in which y has yet been recorded. 

The glottal stop and the glottal spirant are 
both full-fledged consonants and can both 
occur in initial, medial and morpheme-final 
position as well as first members of consonant 
clusters (see 3, below). 

The nasals do not require much comment. 
The phoneme p is limited to medial position 
after a nasal vowel. After j the pn is pala- 
talized and in the diminutive ending -yjpe 
this n has passed over to the phoneme fi in 
the speech of Mr. Small, my Ioway inform- 
ant. In the speech of Mrs. Small, my Oto 
informant, the gutteral » remained. In 
Mrs. Small’s speech the n after u was very 
pronouncedly rounded. ‘The fi is the palatal 
fi of Spanish. | 

The realization of the phonemes w and y 
is like those of English, viz., as continuants 
without any friction. In the realization of 
the y the affect of the glottal closure is natu- 
rally heard before the continuant; during the 
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period of that closure the tongue is in the 
position for making y. 

The phoneme | constitutes the only liquid 
in Ioway. Itis produced by a rapid contact 
and withdrawal of the extended tip of the 
tongue against the base of the upper teeth, 
during which contact the air escapes over 
the sides of the tongue. The contact is so 
short and the withdrawal so rapid that be- 
tween vowels and after stops one is apt to 
get the impression of a single-tap r. In ini- 
tial position it may be mistaken for the 
phoneme 6 because of its dental articulation 
and almost stop quality, and after a spirant 
it could be mistaken for d. All these mis- 
taken impressions have been received by the 
present and former observers. However, 
the proof that this phoneme is a lateral exists 
in the fact that it can be prolonged in slow 
pronunciation, when the lateral vibrations 
become clearly perceptible. The voicing of 
this sound starts before the actual articula- 
tion, which in consonant combination gives 
the impression of a slight break or a very 
short 9 before the 1. A transcription like 
b.1, g.1, etc., has been used for a similar con- 
dition in other Siouan dialects, but since this 
realization is automatic, universal, and non- 
phonematic in consonant combinations with 
-1 in Ioway, it will not be further noted in 
this grammar or in our texts. 

The vowel phonemes require no special 
description. Although in the vicinity of 
nasal consonants nasal vowels appear most 
frequently, yet oral vowels can be found near 
nasal consonants (mamaijie baby, xl4iij to be 
hungry), and at least one pair of words can 
be found which is distinguished by an oral 
vowel in one and a nasal vowel in the other 
word, viz., nawe leaf and ngwe hand. In 
words without nasal consonants many pairs 
can be found distinguished only in this 
fashion Aje to gather; dje his father; igi to 
fetch; igi thus; hi to arrive going; hj fur, haz’, 
etc.). The phoneme a is realized as a nasal- 
ized A (as in English but, such): in accented 
position before n (nane to be in a sitting posi- 
tion and nape to run); before consonant com- 
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bination (négwa-naje fierce, ferrible); in the 
word big, large, great x§fie (Ioway form) and 
xgje (Oto form), and always in unaccented 
position following the accent (natida to pity, 
hitiga my grandfather, ?yuna he did it and, 
and so always -nq and). 


3. Phoneme combinations. Consonant 
clusters in word-initial and word-medial : 

Stop + stop. (éd): no word-initial exam- 
ple, 4éda (and) then. 

Stop + spirant. (70): ?6i1?6u mussel-shell, 
16761 armpit; (?s): ?sfke nine, u?sy?su wrist; 
(7h): ?ha?ha? boo-hoo (sound of crying). 

Stop + semivowel. (dw): udw% cat; (gw): 
dé-gweéhi turnip, ugwé to enter. 

Stop + liquid. (bl): blége all, glébla ten; 
(gl): glé go back, agl{ plus. 

Spirant + stop. (6g): 6g& to be white, 
bl&ége to be flat; (sd): isd& eye; (sj): sjéda, to 
be heavy, mgsje hot weather; (sg): sgdje to play, 
wosga habit; (xd): ibljxdo blackbird; (hd): 
hdé, to be discolored, ihdége elbow; (hj): nghje 
heart; (hg): hg& to be white, blahge be flat 
(newer pronunciation for 6g, cf. above). 

Spirant + nasal. (hm): s&hmg seven; 
(hn): l4hnywe calumeé; (hii): -hiie suffix of 
future. 

Spirant + semivowel. (@w): {@we axe; 
(sw): swdla fo be soft, baswaé to cut prece off; 
xw: uxw&fij fo fall; (hw): huhwa well, well 
(interjection). 

Spirant + liquid. (61): éléfe be long, tall, 
waély to spit, roast; (sl): sldsla to be round, 
sjsla opossum; (xl): xlésge to be empty, 
xAamoxla flower. 

It is possible that when more Ioway mate- 
rial has been collected there will be examples 
of some of those consonant combinations not 
yet attested in initial position. The com- 
binations ?h and hw are attested only in in- 
terjections and onomatopoeic words. It is 
interesting that the Ioway ?h and hw though 
probably extra-phonematic do fill out the 
phonological patterns of the language. The 
combination 9g is in process of being re- 
placed by hg. I encountered a few old Oto 
speakers who used the forms with ég, but the 
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majority of Ioway and Oto speakers that I 
heard had only hg. Hamilton on the other 
hand records only 6g (in 1848). The com- 
bination xd in iblixdo blackbird is probably a 
mistake for hd. 

There are very few sequences of vowel 
phonemes in Ioway. Before another mor- 
phological element beginning with a vowel, 
i and j are pronounced shorter than ordi- 
narily and tend to approximate y, while u 
and y tend to approximate w. 

4. Phonological neutralizations. There 
are certain situations in the Ioway language 
when the oppositions that distinguish vari- 
ous phonemes are removed or neutralized. 
The most common is in compound words. 
The next most common is vowel harmony. 

In compounding words the final -e of the 
first stem is commonly dropped and the con- 
sonant immediately preceding this -e under- 
goes certain changes. 

In such circumstances all of the conso- 
nants of the guttural position (g, k, k, x, x, 9) 
are replaced by ?: ihddé?-pahi Sharp-Elbows 
< ihddédge elbow + pdhi sharp; hind?-sjpe 
litile old woman < hjnage (old) woman + 
sine little; iny?-60 wild beans < Uiiine bean + 
60 seed; hidy?-sine mouse < hidune mouse, 
rat + s{pe little; way{?-sije chicken (Oto 
form) < wayj{pe bird + sje red; mj?-sine 
duck < mjxe water fowl + sjne lttile; 
m{?-§éwe black goose < m{xe water fowl + 
6éwe black; w4?-wasose a brave (Hamilton) < 
w4pe man + wasdse brave; (there are no 
examples of this for k, Kk, or x). 

There is one example of J being replaced 
by ? in composition before a spirant, viz., 
wadui?éage loose corn derived from wadije 
corn. 

In composition before a stop there is one 
example of x being replaced by h, viz., m{h- 
gike ine mud-hen < m{xe water fowl + gune 
to dive + -jne diminutive ending. 

There is one example of p being replaced 
by ? before an added element beginning with 
a vowel, which is not usual: gl4°asgu he mar- 
ried her, it seems = glanasgu. 

In the word téh-gléglede woodpecker (spoi- 
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ted) the -h of the first element probably re- 
places some other consonant but the first 
element has not yet been identified with any 
other stem. A number of examples may be 
adduced of various consonant phonemes 
being replaced by h in composition before 
nasals: péhiij-hgaine alcohol < péje fire + iif 
water + hga white + -jje diminutive suffix; 
ahdhnahé he was on it < ahata on top of + 
nahé he was; daguhfiine there was nothing 
< dagti(le) what, something + fife to be not, 
have noi (it is possible that this is an example 
of the phonomenon mentioned in the next 
paragraph). Other examples of h replacing 
various consonant phonemes are: kihje to 


fight, batile derivative of kiSa to fight, struggle; 


ibth-t ké he’s dying of thirst < ibtiSe to be 
thirsty + &6 he is dying + ke particle. 

I have collected a number of examples of 
words in which an h appears when elements 
are added on without there being any expla- 
nation for the presence of thish. There are: 
eglahda he sees his own < a + gla + da 
(verb ad& to see), hiwéglahda we 2 see our 
own ones < hi + wa +a-+ gla + da (and 
so regularly h appears in the verb adé after 
the prefix gla-); egl4hdawe to watch, take care 
of (lit: to watch on one’s own) < a + gla + 
dgwe to wake, watch. The form dagthiijpe 
there was nothing probably belongs here, 
since one would expect it to be compounded 
of dagii + fijpe and not dagiile (see under 
Pronouns) + fifpe. If the etymology of téh- 
glé-glede woodpecker of té blue, color + 
glégleSe spotted, striped given by my in- 
formant (Mr. Small) is to be credited, then 
the h in this word is another case in point. 

One other case of neutralization of a con- 
sonantal phonematic opposition is to be seen 
in the form hjn4?-sj? little old woman where 
the final ? replaces an original y (cf. hind?- 
sine above). 

The instances of neutralization of the op- 
position between vocalic phonemes are all 
of the type that might be termed vocalic 
harmony. The number of these is not very 
large. They are: bé-lihidsgu he threw 1t, zt 
seems < bé fo let go + 1é to go + -hi causa- 
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tive + -dsgyu narrative, evidential; bé-lihi 
he vhrew 2t, hibé-lihi we 2 threw wt (but habé- 
léha I threw wt); wéwesdakenawing they 
tempted us < wawe-; eléglasda thou sees thy 
own < a-lé-gla-sda; welégla?a thou carries 
thy own ones < wa-lé-gla-?a; weléka thou 
tells stories < wa-léka; wéweglawa ho‘ you 
must call us 2 (your own) < waweglawa ho’. 


5. Phoneme changes. In the speech of 
my Oto informant Mrs. Small a tendency to 
replace dental stops by palatals was quite 
pronounced. These can hardly be called 
phonological neutralizations because there 
were no particular or regular conditions 
which produced this replacement. In fact 
these phoneme replacements must be con- 
sidered part of a process of linguistic change 
taking place predominantly in the Oto dia- 
lect and in the same general line in which 
Winnebago has already proceeded much far- 
ther. The following examples come from 
the texts: Cidéine boy = ciddine; -Jala very = 
-dgla; héjale then itis = héd4le; tani soup = 
tai; hicagwa my grandson = hjtdgwa. 


6. Syllabification. In Ioway practically 
every syllable falls into one of the three fol- 
lowing types: V, CV, CCV (where V stands 
for any vowel and C for any consonant pho- 
neme). The only syllables which do not fit 
this pattern are those ending in glottal stop 
(?) orh. As we saw above (4), the syllables 
which end in ? and h occur only in morpheme 
combination. We may therefore take syl- 
lables ending in ? and h as phonological signs 
of morpheme junction. There are a few 
other cases of syllables ending in ?, and these 
can also be taken as signs of morpheme junc- 
tion. These cases are all word-final. In the 
first instance the last syllable of the last 
verb in an interrogative sentence ends in ? 
when the interrogative particle je’ is omitted, 
that is, in place of this particle; aléhgé? zs 
tt so? for alé ihgé je’; etc. In the second 
instance the finality sentence-characterizing. 
particle ?4, used by women, is often reduced 
to ?, thus: &éhidsgu? he killed her, it seems 
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(completion of thought) = ééhidsgyu 78’ 
(woman telling story). 

Out of this one makes a general rule that 
all syllables end in a vowel, and in certain 
cases a -? or -h is admitted at the point of a 
morpheme junction. 


7. Primary and secondary accent. The 
Ioway language has a free primary accent 
on one of the first two syllables of a word. 
It is of the type of a rather light stress accom- 
panied by slight lengthening of the accented 
vowel. Itis capable of distinguishing other- 
wise identical words, e.g., afi{ he has, 4ii 
I have; waii{ meat, w4ii he has them; afiésgu 
he had 1, 2t seems, anasgu they said it, 1t seems. 
The primary accent is indicated by an acute 
accent mark (') over the vowel of the ac- 
cented syllable. There is regularly a shift 
of accent from the first to the second syllable 
of a two syllable stem in word composition 
when there is amalgamation (see below) at 
the point of junction: makdéblasge sternum 
< mépe (< *mdge) + ubldsge; sittipade 
hips < sije (< *sfde) + upéée. 

Toway has two types of secondary accent. 
The first is rhythmically determined by the 
position of the primary accent and falls on 
the third syllable after the one bearing the 
primary accent. Since this accent is not 
capable of characterizing words and is auto- 
matically determined, it is ignored in our 
transcription. The second type of second- 
ary accent is free in position with relation 
to the primary accent. It can fall on any 
syllable following the one bearing the pri- 
mary stress. It is indicated here by a grave 
accent mark (*‘) over the vowel of the ac- 
cented syllable. It occurs in compound 
words, and its place represents either the 
position of the original primary accent of the 
second member of the compound or a new 
position to which it has been drawn by an 
amalgamation (cf. under 9 below) of two 
vowels at the point of junction. Examples 
of secondary accent on various syllables fol- 
lowing the primary accent are: ng-hvje tree 
stump < ng tree + hije base; ¢i-ahadaifie 
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little out-house < ti house + ahdda outside + 
-lie diminutive suffix; agujokefie moccasin 
< agije footwear + ukéfie common (with 
amalgamation). 


8. Signs of morpheme junction. The syl- 
lables ending in ? and h which are signs of a 
junction between two morphological ele- 
ments have already been mentioned. There 
is also another phonological phenomenon in 
Ioway which serves to indicate a morpheme 
junction. This is a long vowel in unac- 
cented position in the syllable immediately 
preceding the junction. Examples are: léxé- 
blasge kettle lid; n4potiie litile-finger < ndpo 
finger + -ifie diminutive suffix; ita-ming he 
there sits; négwa-naje to be fierce, terrible. 
This is @ very common mechanism in the 
Ioway language and will be indicated where 
noted though the author does not believe 
that the long vowels in this position are 
phonematic but rather that this lengthening 
is a prosodic characteristic like the syllables 
ending in glottal consonants. 


9. Vowel sandhi. In Ioway there are 
often various phonetic changes at a junction 
between two morphological elements involv- 
ing the final vowel of the first element and 
the initial vowel of the second. This coming 
together of two vowels or vowel sandhi can 
be divided into three types, elision, amal- 
gamation, and liaison. 

When two words or two other morphologi- 
cal elements come together, the final vowel 
of the first element may be dropped before 
an initial vowel of second element. Exam- 
ples of elision are: tada where + alé it 1s > 
tadalé where is it? where tt 1s; wa- something 
+ igude indicate by > wiguSe a measure, 
mile; daguile what + afij to have > dagulafj 
property; wénigle wander + ungne to run in 
> wéniglungne to run hither and thither; 
“i a dwelling + akilu?@a bent over to meet > 
cakilu?éa wigwam; ci house + ugwaéwile’ 
come (pl.) in! > Gugwawile’ come inio the 
house!; fi{ l6ha a lot of water + tyu ke' 
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a fills 12¢ > fi{ ldhtyu ke* there’s a lot of 
water in it. 

When two words or two other morphologi- 
cal elements come together, the final vowel 
of the first element may combine with 
the initial vowel of the second element to 
produce a single vowel of different quality 
from either of the original words. Exam- 
ples of amalgamation are: wa- something + 
uglane put on the head > wéglane headdress; 
ng wood, twagluje cut with by pushing with 
the hand > néwagluje a saw; na wood + 
ugw4 a pile > ndgwa woodpile; agije 
footwear + ukéfie common > agitjokéfie 
moccasin; hi- we 2 + afij have > h4hi we 2 
have; hi hair, fur + uélg bunch > hédéla 
bunch of hair; hi- we 2 + 1x4 live > h{xa 
we 2 live; m4sy feather + ugldne put on 
the head > mésitiglane feather bonnet; nghdo 
+ iglfne (?) > nghdwégl4ne raspberry 
(analysis uncertain). 

When two words or two other morphologi- 
cal elements come together, the final vowel 
of the first is replaced by a consonant 
before an initial vowel of the second ele- 
ment, the replacing consonant being the 
one of all the consonant phonemes which 
has the most phonetic characteristics in 
common with the replaced vowel. This 
process is limited to u and y which are 
replaced by w before another vowel. Ex- 
amples of liaison are: dagi what + is je’ 
do you say? > dagwisa je’ what did you say?; 
éwa-’ti he 1s one who does tt + -asgy evi- 
dential, narrative suffix > éwa-?wasgu 
he was the one who did it, 2 seems. 


10. Consonant sandhi. In word or mor- 
pheme junction certain consonants may 
undergo replacement or disappearance. 

There may be loss of the final vowel of 
the first element before an initial consonant 
of the second element with resultant contact 
of two consonants. In such cases the two 
contiguous consonants are replaced by a 
single third consonant which possesses all 
the phonetic characteristics which the two 
replaced consonants have in common. Ex- 
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amples are: glaxdcine very largish < gla- 
very + x4j(e) large (Oto form) + sjpe 
small (used as diminutive ending); ldsflaje 
he calls me by name < lay(e) name + hilaje 
he calls me; in§ki to set down < i- + ngpe 
to be sitting + -hi causative suffix; ahadé{nghe 
we 2 are on top of tt < ahat(a) on top of + 
hjnghe we 2 are. 

There may be loss of the final vowel of 
the first element before an initial vowel 
of the second element with resultant con- 
tact between consonant and vowel. In 
such cases the consonant is replaced by 
the fortis phoneme of the same mouth 
position. Examples are: way{kihjé bird’s 
egg < wayj{ne bird + ihjé egg; {&ild flesh 
of the cheeks < {j(e) face + ildé body, flesh; 
isda-maéiglane spectacles < isd& eye(s) + 
maod(é) iron, piece of metal + ugldye to 
put on; léxisgagle bucket-pole < léx(e) 
bucket + isgdgle to bind to; sétiyu smoky < 
sdj(e) (< older *Séde) + tyu to fill. 

In certain cases a morpheme-initial h 
and a morpheme-initial g (before i) are 
dropped after a preceding vowel with sub- 
sequent elision or amalgamation of the first 
vowel with the vowel following the h- or 
g-. Examples are: hi we 2 kill < &é- 
(h)j-hi; dtawe I jump over < a-(h)4-tawe; 
ylaky thou gave tf to me < u-(h){-la-ky; 
héta I fly < ha-(g)i-ta; hitawi we fy < 
hi-(g)i-ta-wi; wégluje he cut them < wa- 
(g)i-gluje. 


11. Morphophonological changes. Cer- 
tain phonetic changes taking place before 
certain morphological elements are here 
called morphophonological changes. There 
are three groups. 

Before the directional prefix gla-, indi- 
cating that the object of a verb reports 
back to the subject, all other prefixes ending 
in a change their a for e. Thus, eglaij 
he has his own one < a-gla-iij (aii{ to have); 
weglabe she leaves her own ones < wa-gla-be 
(wa- them); wéweglawa ho‘ call us 2 (who 
are thy own)! < wdwa-gla-wa (w4wa- us 2); 
welégla’g thou carries thy own ones < wa- 
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la-gla-?a (wa- them, la- thou); uhégwexa I 
blow at mine < u-h4-g(la)-wexa (ha- I). 
This same change of a to e appears in the 
verb udw4ij fo fail to reach, come up to, 
thus uhédwan}i J fail to reach, uhédwaij 
thou farlest to reach. : 

Certain verb stems terminating in -é 
and a few in -e replace their final e by a 
before the following suffixes and postverbal 
particles: -fie indefinite plural, -wi definite 
plural, -na zt 7s (used to set off nouns and 
verbs in sequence and hence translated and), 
le’ ~ le’ particle characterizing imperative 
sentences (men, women), je’ particle char- 
acterizing interrogative sentences. The suf- 
fix -fie, indefinite plural, appears as -na 
before -wi and jé and -&, causal subordina- 
tion, and the suffix -hfie, future, appears as 
-hna before -¢i and je’. The particle je is 
often omitted in sentences, but the -a of 
the final verb form indicates that the sen- 
tence is interrogative. Examples: é he 
says, awi they (def.) say, dite they (indef.) 
say, ana, he said; ké he digs, kawi they (def.) 
dig, kafie they (indef.) dig, kana he dug, 
k4 le’ dig!, KA je’ did he dig?; &e' he dies, 
tAwi they (def.) die, tdfie they (indef.) die, 
lute he crosses, lutawi they (def.) cross, 
lutdiie they (indef.) cross; t&ti because he 
was dead (& to die, be dead); hénawi they 
(def.) are lying (there) (hgne to be in a lying 
position); ngnawi they (def.) are sitting 
(there) (nfne to be in a sitting position); 
wowakuynawi they (indef.) gave 1t to us < 
w4-u-wa-ku-fie + wi; ééwahinati because 
they were killed (lit. because they killed them) 
< té-wa-hi-fie + Gi; glihnadi because he is 
about to arrive back < gli-hfie + ¢éi; sléhna 
Je’ will thou be going? < slé-hiie + Je’; 
umjna-nah4da where she was sitting < 
-nahé + da; lfhada where they were (lihe 
they are); wéglafiada when I took my own 
ones < wa-a-(h)a-gla-fiij + da (aff to have, 
the only word noted that changes -j to -a). 

In composition of verbal stems the -e 
of the first stem in certain verbs changes 
to -a. Examples: ugw4-giglasgu he fell in, 
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wt seems (ugwé to enter); y4we-lahe ke‘ he 
was going along singing (1é to go + -he to be); 
luté-l4wasgu they (def.) went across, tt 
seems < ludéé + 16 + w/(i)-asgu; uwé- 
mil he went by walking (uwé to go along in + 
m4fj to walk); té-hane she was lying dead 
(&6 to be dead + hdye to be in lying position); 
(once té-hd4ne he was lying dead); ihd-nghe 
ke‘ I was saying zt (ihé I say + nghe I am); 
itd-figlé ke’ he was talking (i&6 he talks + 
Jiglé he becomes); nahaslasgalé if he is alone 
then (nahé he is + -sla alone, only, but + 
-sge uf + alé zt 1s); igi-daha’e the one standing 
here (dahé to be in standing position + -?e 
it is that one). 

There are a few examples of a change of 
-e to -a in the same verbs as above without 
the addition of a following morphological 
element. Thus, jiweledénaha those from 
the Oto (Jiwele from the Oto -da at + hinahe 
they (def.) are); tad& ahgna where they are 
lying (ahgpe they (indef.) are in a lying 
position). It will be noticed that both of 
these examples are nominal clauses, from 
which we suggest that the morphophonologi- 
cal change of -e (and the one example of -j) 
to -a was originally nominalizing in function 
in all the cases where it takes place. How- 
ever one must remark that this process is no 
longer active since the majority of the verbs 
in the language which end in e do not 
undergo this change to -a, or else it must be 
considered that the -e of these verbs is not 
original but a recent addition. To support 
this one may note that all the verbs but 
two (hdne and nde) which change -e (or -j) 
to -a end in -é (or -j), many being mono- 
syllabic, which would point to the primi- 
tiveness of their -e as over against the rest 
of the verbs in the language in -e which 
are accented on the root. The two cases 
luééwasgu they (def.) crossed, it seems and 
éé-héne he was lying dead show that this 
morphophonological change of -e to -a 
is tending toward elimination through the 
analogical influence of the numerous verbs 
which do not undergo this change. 
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12. Expressive changes. There are two 
types of phonetic changes which we will 
call expressive. 

To make a word carry better in calling 
or singing its final a or 4 is often replaced 
by -o. This is most common in terms of 
address. Examples: hjko oh my father! 
(< hfka); hitigo oh my grandfather (< 
hitiga); way6 oh old man (< waya); lajino 
you eat (end of a line in a song) (< lajina); 
hajino I eat (end of song line) (hajina). 

The accented vowel of a word is often 
overlengthened in dwelling on the word in 
various expressive or emphatic situations. 
This extra long vowel is marked with a 
following plus sign (+). Examples: m{ + 
le is 2t my turn? (mile ke‘ it’s me, it’s my 
turn); du + je is it done? (diije zt 1s burnt, 
cooked, ripe). Expressive particles are very 
often lengthened: hi + fi{ iléglefie ga‘ 
Well... they must have found water! (surprise) 
(woman speaking), he + hitagwajpéh¢i 
Ah... (pleasure), very nice little grandson 
(man speaking). 

The final o of our first type above is often 
lengthened, and so too in calling or singing 
is the particle le‘-ic’ which characterizes 
imperative sentences. 


13. The verbal complex (verb stem plus 
affixes) is the most important part of the 
Ioway sentence because it contains the 
elements expressing the syntactic relations 
of the subject, object and indirect object, 
and can thus form a complete sentence in 
itself. 

In addition to the verb stem or a com- 
pound of verb stems, the verbal complex 
contains preverbal and postverbal affixes. 
The preverbal affixes express various notions 
of location of the action with regard to a 
position not that of the subject or object; 
various instruments or means by which the 
action is performed; the pronominal ele- 
ments of the subject, object and indirect 
object; the general plural of verbs of motion. 
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The postverbal affixes include the causa- 
tives; modal elements. 

All the verbs in Ioway fall into one of 
two types, active or passive. With the 
active verbs the subject performs the 
action. With the passive verbs the subject 
is acted upon or affected by a certain state. 
The pronominal prefixes are divided into 
agent (acting) and patient (affected) forms. 
By various processes passive verbs can be 
made active, but the reverse is not true. 
The great majority of the verb stems in 
the language are passive. 


14. Positional prefixes. The three posi- 
tional prefixes form the first class of ele- 
ments making up the verbal complex. 
They locate the action of the verb with 
reference to a third point not that of the 
subject or object. They are: a- on, upon, 
over, u- in, within, into, 1- at, to, by and any 
general locatival not covered by the con- 
cepts of the first two positionals. 

Examples with active verbs are: y4 lie 
down, ay& bed (lie on), uy lie in, iyd4ya 
be lying down, bé throw, let go, abé throw on, 
ubé throw in; t4we jump, atéwe jump over, 
utgwe jump in; gi be coming back, agu fetch 
back, igi (go to) fetch; ?4 do, make, use, 
i?q do to, make for, make with; ygwe sing, 
uyd4we sing about, song, iy{we sing; hdje 
dream, ihdéje dream about; lum{ buy (Ham- 
ilton), ium} sell (Hamilton); lije eat, waluje 
table (eat on), woluje feed, iltije eat up; 
gude point out, show, iguSe measure; yawe 
pierce, stick, lyawe cactus (yiyawe fork). 

Examples with passive verbs are: bl4hge 
be flat, ablahge be level, ublahge be flattened; 
bttSde be dry, ibtiSe be thirsty; t4?i be visible, 
showing, ut4?| appear; lé6ha, be much, plenty, 
uléha a flock, herd; Si be yellow, ui be rusty; 
xgje be big, large (Oto), uxdje be very large 
(Oto); xl4fj be hungry, uxlaiil be very hungry. 


15.0 Pronominal prefixes appear in sec- 
ond position in the verbal complex although 
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certain forms take first position even pre- 
ceding the positional prefixes. 

Ioway by its pronominal forms distin- 
guishes three persons: the speaker or first 
person (me), the addressed or second person 
(thee), the pair of speaker and addressed 
or inclusive person (she pair of us). Our 
so-called third person (he, she, it, they) is 
not expressed by any pronominal forms in 
Ioway. The simple verb form expresses 
the third person subject and object. 

The plural is a function of the whole 
verbal complex expressed by suffixes and as 
such will be treated under the post-verbal 
elements. Our notion of we (I and he, 
I and they, I and you all) is shown in Ioway 
by the plural suffix -wi with the inclusive 
personal pronoun prefix, and you is shown 
by the suffix -wi and the pronominal prefix 
of the second person. Since the third 
person is not characterized by pronominal 
prefixes, the verb form plus one of the 
plural suffixes expresses our notion of they 
(for the notion them see 15.3 below). In 
translating Ioway into English the forms 
thou and thee will be used for the second 
persons singular, and you for the second 
person plural only. 

For each of the three persons in Ioway 
there are two forms, an agent form (indi- 
cating the subject performing an action), 
and a patient form (indicating the subject 
being acted upon or affected by a certain 
condition). The agent forms are used as 
subjects of active verbs, while the patient 
forms are used as objects of active verbs 
and as subjects of passive verbs. The forms 
are as follows: 


AGENT PATIENT 
I, me ha- mj- ~ hj- 
thou, me la- li- 
we 2, us 2 hj- Wwa- wa- 


The patient form of the first person mj- 


yawe sing gif arrive 
I hayawe hagli 
thou lay4we lagli 
we 2 hiyawe higli 
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is apparently more archaic than hj-. The 
following examples of its use have been 
noted: as a direct object with a third person 
indirect object, amjbe ke' he left me on 1t; 
as an indirect object with a third person 
direct object, m{?yluydkifie they couldn’t 
do zt to me; as the object of the causative 
with a third person subject, uddmj she 
spared me, témihiie ga‘ he will surely kill 
me, ix4mi he saved my life, lémj he sends me 
(but lfla < lfe]-[h]j la-[hi] thou sends me); 
in inymj with me; as subject of several 
ancient passive verbs, mjnghe I am (+ ad- 
jective), mgne I am in lying position (< 
mj-[h]gne], mfhgalé that’s what I’m lke 
(mfhge + alé); and for forming the inde- 
pendent pronoun forms of the first person. 

The agent form hi- of the inclusive person 
always appears in first position in the 
verbal complex. It amalgamates with the 
positional prefix a- giving h4-, with u- 
giving h6é-, and with i- giving hj-. The 
patient form wawa- of the inclusive person 
is written wa-wa- because in the verbal 
complex the two parts can be separated by 
the positional prefixes giving with 4-, 
wawa-; with u-, w6wa-; with 1-, wiwa-. 

When the pronouns of two persons (one 
as subject and one as object) appear in the 
verbal complex the following table gives 
the combinations in which they occur: 


I thou we(pl.) 
me hila- 
thee li- hyli—wi 
us (pl.) wawala—wl 


15.1. Active verbs fall into two main 
types of conjugation: those with la- as the 
subject pronoun in the second person; those 
with s- in the second person (and _ usually 
without la-). The largest number of the 
active verbs falls into the first type, para- 
digms of which follow: 


gléhi love git§ fly nayi stand up 
heglahi héta, hangyi 
leglghi letg, langyi 
higlghi hita hingyi 
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The verbs which take s- in the second 
person all begin with d-, l-, or w-. In 
these verbs in the, first person the initial 
consonants d-, |-, w- undergo changes 
according to the following table; examples 
follow. 


Verbs in: d- 
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Most of the passive verbs take the patient 
form hj- as subject. However the verb 
16dafnj be healthy, signalized by my in- 
formants as archaic, takes the form mj- 
and takes it in medial position, lé6mjSafij 
I am healthy. This verb is to be analysed 


la-, lu- w- 
I ha-t- ha-j- ha-d- ha-p- 
thou (la-)sd- sl- sl- sw- 
add see lé go lixt drain léje name lide take 
I Ata (a-hd-ta) hajé hajixy hadaje hadtide 
thou aldsda slé slixy sldje 
we 2 hada (hj-dda) hjlé hilixy hildje 
add see lidlyhy drag léje name ldSe take 
I—thee alita (a-li-ta) lijiéluhy liddje lidide 
thou——me jlasda (a-h{-lasda) hisliéluhy hisldje hisldde 
we—thee halidawi (hj-4-li-) hilili@élyuhywi hililajewi hililudewi 
thou—us wawalasdawi (w4-a-wa-) wdawaslidluhywi wdwaslajewi § wdAwasludewi 


awdsuje push down 


I—thee alipaéyje (a-li-paduje) 
thou—me aswaduje (a-hj-swadyje) 
we—thee hgliwaéyjewi (hj-4-li-) 
thou—us wawaswadujewi (wd-a-wa-) 


There are a number of active verbs which 
follow special paradigms. The verbs naitida 
to mty takes the pronominal prefixes in the 
middle: ngttiheda I pity him, natileda thou 
pities him, natilida I pity thee (probably = 
nati-gi-da < nghje heart + u-gi-da be 
depressed toward). It will be noticed in 


as a compound of 16 body + Safi be whole, 
antact. 

The following verbs have special para- 
digms which are a mixture of active and 
passive: 


nahé be (sitting) hane be recumbent 


some of the paradigms given below that / mjnghe mae 
the second half of the verb is conjugated (mj-h4ye) 
along with the first half: thou sldse sw4ye 
6 say afif have lije eat dahé be standing gila want 
I ihé 4fij (a-hé-fij) haji hadéhe hagiida 
thou isé asl{ laji laddse lagusla 
we 2 hjhé hgfij (hi-Afij) hildje hidéhe higYjla 
they dfie afijfie luééfie hidéhe gijlafie 
hiw6 reach a lying position *hijé reach a standing position 
I hahiwe *hahije 
thou lahiswe *lahisje 
we 2 hijhiwe *hihije 
they *hidwafie (hidwawafie) *hiddafie (hiddadafie) 
15.2 Regular paradigms of passive verbs we 2 h{nahe hfhane 
are as follows: we pl. hanghe hah4pe 
pi be good hg& be white ihgé be like, thus 
I hipi hjhgé {hge (i-h{j-hge) 
thou lipi lihgé ilihge (i-li-hge) 
we 2 wawapi wawahga wiwahge (wa-i-wa-hge) 
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they def. (ngnawi] (from h4pawi 
ngpe be sitting) 
they indef. hinghe ahgne 


-nahdjie (once) 


15.3. The prefix wa-, which is preceded 
in the verbal complex only by the agent 
pronoun hj- we (inclusive or plural), ex- 
presses the idea of indefinitely extended 
object and is translated in English by 
them or something according as our notions 
require. 

With the positional prefix a- it amal- 
gamates into w4-, with u- into wé-, and 
with i- into wi-. It is used to express our 
third person plural object or indirect object 
of a transitive verb: waldki he fries, bakes 
them, wail (wa-4-fi) she has them, wislogle 
(wa-{-) thou found them, wohafie (wa-t-) 
they boil them, wagiwaxufie they sacrificed it 
(poured it out) to them, wékitang she spoke 
to them and, wigiée he talks to them, injwa- 
lasgu he went with them, it seems. 

Often the prefix wa- is better translated 
something, or else it is used to make a 
transitive verb intransitive and is not trans- 
lated: wali@asgu she took something, i 
seems, wapagaxe I write something, I get 
credit (wa-4-pagaxe; awagaxe to scratch 
on by hand), woéhi to win something, win 
(a race, game), waltije to eat (food, meal, 
something) (lije to eat it), wdlage to tell 
a story, tell about something (ulage to tell 
about it), wéka to discuss, swap yarns (gikd 
to shake), waw46uje to sew (things, something) 
(waéiije to sew it), wdluxe to marry, take a 
husband (alixe to marry him), wilesgang 
having tied him with something (ilésge to 
bind it with), hiwdligiloxiwi we make a re- 
quest of you, we ask something of you (léxi 
to ask for it). 

These verb forms with wa- are widely used 
as nouns; in fact, the prefixing of wa- is 
the general method for forming nouns from 
verbs: wakj a pack (k{ to pack, carry on the 
back), waluje food (luje to eat), walixawe 
(sacred) bundle (luxdwe to peel, skin), 
wilesge a string (ilésge to bind with), wiyawe 
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a fork (iyawe to pierce with), wéglane a 
headdress, hat (uglépe to put onto the head), 
woham} a (female) cook (wéha to cook, 
boil things + mi female), wolage news, story 
(ulage to tell about), waluje a table (alije to 
eat on), wawagaxe a writing, letter, book 
(awdgaxe to scratch, write on). 

The indefinite object prefix wa- is used 
also with passive verbs, where it acts as 
subject and is best translated something. 
These forms are also used as nouns: wadtije 
corn (in bulk) (duje to be burnt, ripe), wabtiége 
~ wabthge wheat, flour, bread (derivative of 
bude be dry), was{j fat meat, pork (s{ to be 
fatty), méya-waélége land-partitioning (lége 
to be split). 

There are a number of passive verbs 
which commonly appear with wa-, in which 
the wa- has no apparent meaning in Eng- 
lish: wal4welaki a few, wasdse to be brave 
(walisose thou art brave), waxdijta to be holy, 
waxwata to be poor, wildsita to be shamed, 
wotéxi to be difficult, (céxi to be adverse, 
bad, mean), wose to be well supplied (with 
meat). 


15.4. The reflexive is expressed by the 
prefixed element ki-: 4kihda I see myself 
(a-ha-ki-), alAkihda thou sees thyself, ihaki- 
gloji I struck myself (with my implement), 
h{kigloji (hi-i-ki-) we 2 struck ourselves, 
kilfluka to strip oneself naked (luké be naked), 
lakite (la-ki-gi-ée) thou hurt thyself (gité 
to hurt), walikihgijefie they are bound to- 
gether (lit. they bind them together), where the 
reflexive expresses the idea of a reciprocal 
to each other, kiki he made himself into. 

There are many verbs which take the 
reflexive prefix without any particular 
reflexive notion in English. Such are: 
kinagle to go hunting, ukiée to address one- 
self to, speak to, kixila to think one is unable, 
akida to expect, wait for, kida to look after, 
care for, ukinaxwe to hide (oneself) from. 

Many of the verbs which take the re- 
flexive prefix express the idea of mutuality, 
together, meeting: kig6 to hold a feast, assem- 
bly, kida to fight, struggle, kihje to fight, 
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battle, akipa to meet, encounter, akilage to 
contest, hold a contest, akilu?@a bend over to 
meet, akiweny a horse-race, kiluka apart, 
ikiglasgi near each other, kiwa?ée to be be- 
tween, ékipa to meet, connect, ékilutade 
matted together, 6kiSa to fight over, ukilusam] 
to scuffle, wrestle. 

When doubled or accompanied by redu- 
plication of the verb stem the prefix ki- 
expresses the idea of reciprocity: uki- 
kitawasgu they (def.) talked it over, it seems, 
ukikisa, to help each other, akikipa to meet 
each other, hykikilusam} we 2 were scuffing, 
uldkikilusamj you were scuffling, kiydya- 
wetiena they kept stabbing each other. 


16. There are three prefixes which, al- 
though they don’t occupy the same relative 
position in the verbal complex, have suffi- 
ciently similar functions to warrant their 
being treated as a single class. These pre- 
fixes are here called directional prefixes 
since the action of the verb moves toward 
or refers to a certain point in the situation 
spoken about. In our grammatical terms 
these prefixes may be said to indicate an 
indirect object. 

The prefix wa- indicates that the action 
moves away from a third point not that 
of the speaker nor the addressed: waht 
to start coming, come from, tadé-walahusge 
wherever thou may come from, tadawanghekalé 
where can it be from, ida waduSe ké (wa-ha-) 
I got it from there (hadide I get it), Mr. 
Morrison ida wadude ké I got it from Mr. 
Morrison, wahgoyu ida waht ké wz came 
from the cupboard, June ida wajilé ke dt 
began in June, hélodada wajilana hdhe 
ildgle from morning till night (lit. in the 
morning it start from and night it come up 
to), m4gligu wahtina kiwa ilégle from top 
to bottom, from the top down (lit. from above 
it start coming and down below it come to), 
ahadagu-waht: (coming) from outside, cida- 
waht: (coming) from the house, gaida-walé 
(going) from that point on, maglida waéhu 
ke’ (wa-h4-hu) I come from above, wala- 
nahada where he had started (going) from, 
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waguiiasgu they started (coming back), +t 
seems (wa-d-gu-fie-asgu), wAfigli he brought 
it back from (wa-diii-gli). 

The prefix gi- indicates motion toward or 
reference to a third point and is used to 
express the idea of to, for, concerning: 
higiyawe he sang it for me, hilagiyawe thou 
sang it for me, ligitohge he lies to thee (Ham- 
ilton has higito#ége he led against me), 
wagilusefie they open it for them, wigite 
(wa-i-) he talks to them, hiwdligiloxiwi we 
request something of you, wawalagislagwawida 
when you nibble it off for us, tlagislage 
(u-h{-la-gi-) thou told it to me. This prefix 
often indicates that the object of action 
belongs to some other person than the sub- 
ject: higilude he took mine, hagiduSde I took 
his, Aligita I see thine, or with passive 
verbs: 6{ higipi ké my foot 1s better (lit. 
foot it is good to me), ndgwe ligiéewe ké thy 
hand is black; without gi-: hi hifjée ke 
my leg hurts (lit. leg I am sore). There 
are a number of verbs that regularly take 
gi-: gipi to like habitually (lit. to be good to, 
for), gigiSe to show to, to teach (to), gi?éd 
to think about, remember, gisd4ke to tempt, 
ugis§, fo help, gwe aid to. 

The prefix gla- indicates that the action 
reverts back toward the subject as a third 
point; it is used to express the notion that 
the object belongs to or refers to the subject: 
gl4?a he carries his own one (gi? to carry), 
alé xlége glake ke‘ he digs himself a ditch 
(lit. he digs his own ditch), uglakiéasgu he 
spoke to him (his own), woglane églata I 
see my hat (Ata I see), eléglasda thou sees 
thy own one (alasda thou sees), wéglawana 
he called to his own ones (wa-gi-gla-wa-n3 
giwg to call to), egl4hdawewi they (def.) 
watched over their own one (adawe to watch 
over), hdliglasatahfie ké we will help you 
(our own ones) (hj-t-li-[gil-gla-sq-ta-hiie, 
ugisa to help). The prefix gla- amalgamates 
with the following 1- to give gl- and with a 
following w- to give gw-: glide he takes 
his own one (gla + li6e), wiheglogle I 
found my own ones (wa-i-ha-glla]-logle, 
ilédgle to come upon, find), wégluhgijefasgu 
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they bound their own ones on, tt seems (wa- 
4-g{la]-lu-), igwahunasgu she knew me (her 
own one), it seems (i-h{j-g{la]-wa-], wigwahune 
he knew his own ones (iwdhuye to know), 
ulégwexa thou blew thy own one (u-la- 
g[la]-wexa). 

The directional prefix wa- precedes the 
pronominal prefixes (except hj-) and the 
positional prefixes within the verbal com- 
plex. The two prefixes gi- and gla- follow 
the pronominal prefixes. 


17. There are nine prefixes which indicate 
the means or instrumentality by which the 
action is performed. These prefixes make 
passive verbs active. They are: wa- by 
means of a motion with the hand away from 
the body, by pushing with the hand, gi- by 
means of a motion with a held object away 
from the body, by pushing or striking with an 
object, lu- by means of a motion with the hand 
toward the body, by pulling with the hand, 
li- by means of a motion with a held object 
toward the body, by pulling with an inter- 
mediary object, nga- with foot, feet, la- with 
mouth, teeth, bo- with a blow, ba- by cutting, 
da- because of heating or freezing. All the 
verbs formed with da- are intransitive and 
must be made transitive by the addition 
of the causative suffix, but the verbs made 
with the other instrumental prefixes are all 
transitive. Examples follow: 

-gluje cué in two a long horizontal object, 
wagldje to saw, gighije to chop a lying object, 
lighije to cut in two by pulling a hook on a 
cord, ligligluje to cut in strips by drawing a 
knife along, baglighije to cut to pieces. 

-doye break a long object, waddéye to break 
by pushing, giddye to break in two by hitting 
with something, lidéye to break (a stick held 
in the hand), nadéye to break by foot, ladédye 
to break with the mouth, bédoye to break with 
a shot. 

-blade rent, torn, burst (membrane, cloth, 
eic.), lubl4Se to tear by hand, da&blade i 
burst from heat. 

bldhge be flat, nablahge to trample flat. 
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-bliye curl, bend limply, lubliye to curl 
(something), lubliska curled, curly, giblibliye 
to wag (tail), dabliye to wilt. 

6éwe be black, béfewe to blow out a lamp 
(make black with a blast), dafewe to become 
black in the fire. 

séng disappear, be used up, béseng to blow 
(ashes) away, désenghi to burn up (things) 
(make disappear by fire). 

-$luhy slide a long object along lengthwise, 
gidljhy to slide along on tis side, lidluhy 
to pull along with a rope (lead horse, tow boat). 

-bluxe make a crunching noise, nablijxe 
to crunch (snow) with the feet, labluxe to 
crunch (bones) with the mouth. 

dakala to congeal, freeze, ddkalahi to make 
freeze, freeze (things). 

-Jige stroke, wipe (clean), streichen, gijige 
to sweep, lijige to rake. 

bé let go, throw (away), abandon, ultbe to 
scatter, strew wn. 

sla be bare, smooth, bald, lusl4 to pick 
(flowers), basl4 to mow (grass). 

-sda stop, cease, leave off, lusd4 to finish, 
stop (doing), n4sda to halt, come to a stop, 
lasd4 to finish speaking. 

18. With all verbs of motion (go, come) 
and a few others appears a prefix a- which 
indicates general plural; it is used regularly 
with the third person plural and in certain 
cases with the other persons in the plural: 
ajifie they have come (ji), agtifie they are 
coming back (gui), aglifidsgu they have come 
back, it seems (glf), aldfie they are going (1é), 
hé-gidige-ahifie ke‘ they have gone fishing 
(hi), ahtifiehfie they will be coming (hit), 
egléfiahifie they have taken their own one 
(a-gl4-fi[i]-a-hi-fie, affhi to take, reach hav- 
ing), afifgidglafie they went by with him 
(aif to have + giglé to have gone by), ahf- 
nghésge they got there and lo!, adéhasgu 
they (def.) were standing, hiddadafie they 
stand up, rise up here and there (hijé ~ hid& 
to reach a standing position), glidngha’e 
those who have come back home, aglingha’e 
those who have come back home (gif to arrive 
back (coming) + nghé to be), ida aléngha’e 
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those who went away (lé go), igi-aslane you 
who are here (ngne to be sitting), lam&fiaslase 
you are traveling about (m4ij to walk + 
nghé to be), ul4yawi-asw4nada where you 
are lying (uy4 to lie down in + hape to te 
recumbent), aslasewl you were, y§-hiawaiie 
they lay down (y4& to lie down + hiwé to 
reach recumbency), tad& ahana where they 
were lying. 


19. The above paragraphs describe all of 
the elements which precede the verb stem 
in the verbal complex. The following table 
gives the order of these elements. When 
they occur, the elements succeed each other 
in the order listed, 1 to 9. 

(1) wa- us, hi we 2; (2) wa indef. obj., wa 
dir. prf.; (3) a on, u in, i at; (4) -wa dual, 
li thee, ht ~ mj me; (5) ha I, la thou; (6) 
ki(ki) reflexive; (7) gla dir. prefix; (8) gi dir. 
prefix; (9) instrumental prefix. 


20. Form of verb stems. The verb stems 
are mono-, di- and poly-syllabic. There is 
no formal feature which distinguishes the 
stems of active from those of passive verbs. 
A few examples follow. 

Active monosyllabic: ?4 do, make, use, 
ké dig, bé let go, throw, 6 say, y& le down, 
w§ call (out), ty have, possess, glé put, place. 

Active disyllabic: gide indicate, show, 
k{?i try, gamble, 16ki fry, bake, m4hj walk, 
déta go on warpath, hae flee, run away, 
tgwe jump (down), glahi love, like. 

Active polysyllabic: mé&lage threaten 
(? plan), manufij get lost, méluée travel, 
ngttida take pity on, haégi hurry. 

Passive monosyllabic: hg& be white, %é 
be dead, pi be good, fij be, exist, Sf be yellow. 

Passive disyllabic: @léJe be long, tall, 
m4’si be high, above, sage be aged, old, sisa 
be divided up, fifne be not, have not. 

Passive polysyllabic: ?s4gala be cracked, 
détuhy be leader, the best, x4fiine be tired, 
weary, wasdse be brave, lddaii be healthy. 

Many of the polysyllabic stems may be 
suspected of being compounds. This is 
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indicated in the cases where the pronominal 
prefixes appear in medial position: ngtili- 
glada I took pity on thee (my own one), 
walisose thou is brave, l6mjdaij I am healthy. 

In addition to this a possible analysis 
can be given for a number of these poly- 
syllabics: natidg to pity < n&bje heart + 
tudg turn toward, mélute to travel < m& 
earth + talice to cross on, over (luté to 
cross), xAfiine to be tired < +xX4 be lively, 
have vitality (ix to live, be alive) fijne to be 
without, have not, l6danj be healthy < +16 
body (il6 body, self, cf. Winnebago ré body) -+- 
*§ani to be whole, intact (cf. Dakota tazdni 
to be healthy < t& body + zani to be whole, 
well). 


21. Stem reduplication is a very common 
process. It expresses distribution notion. 
When a disyllabic stem is reduplicated, 
there are only two recorded examples with 
the accent on the second syllable: tuttixe 
brittle, popdye be soft (like grass); all the 
other cases have the accent on the first 
syllable. The following are the recorded 
examples: hga be white, hgdhga be white in 
spots; -sla only, alone, sl§sla be round, 
circular, globular; x{xi be wrinkled; x4xXu 
be pimply, pocked; biiSe be dry, bibude 
be dry here and there; @éwe be black, 0é6ewe 
be black in spots; siife be red, stisuje be red 
here and there; xdJe a hole, xdxoje be holey; 
sédsoge be lumpy, bumpy; papaje be spongy, 
rubbery; popoye be sofé (like sand, carpet); 
slisluje be smooth, slippery; pdpoge be 
strewn about; pipixe be soft (like thick carpet). 

A number of other examples of verbs 
with prefixes and reduplicated stems have 
been noted: baswdéswafiasgu they cut him 
to preces, 1t seems, wa?sh?sa9, zigzag, walublabla 
paper (lit. something separated into sheets), 
luhahaye up and down, dasdisdi to sparkle, 
walaxuxuge he cracked them (bones) with 
his teeth, waddéddoxasgu he punched her full of 
holes, kiladla various, diverse, ikilala of dzf- 
ferent kinds, varied, kiyAyawefie they stab 
each other. 
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Some compound verbs reduplicate only 
the second stem, as: hiddda beside jidida 
to stand up here and there, hildla, jildla to 
depart now and then, hiwdwa to lie down 
here and there, hin4nane be sitting here and 
there, ilawedada to go round and round in 
circles, idglala in rows, géhjilala to stagger, 
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careen, hikiku go back and forth, bijlala 
be weak. 


22. The causative is formed with the 
suffixed element -hi. It expresses the triple 
notion of causal (to cause to be) factitive 
(to make do), concessive (to let do). 


